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2 tHe Rev.'Paterex Jo Haves; Didi rue Did 


Ay "Address. Deliver a ‘Last Year at a Bahiguér ‘of the 
stents Sons of St. ‘Patrick. blo? - 


be APPREGIAT Fomote:than I dan«say; the: veryiikind and 
sympathetic: reception of :the> mention| of: mys name, 
and 1°gn’ assure you' that T coisidet it a’ tare distinction 
to ‘bétalled’ tonight*to respond to the toast! oF “The! ‘Day 
Wwe Celebrate: alte. SSD 

‘My? sacramental nate,’ Patrick arid _friy seem 
of bishop give ‘te’ Peculiar title and’ right of’ 
sp0keSinah at’ this’ diner ‘of, the Frietidly Sons of’ St: 
Patrick. My father, as*'a’ ‘protest against ‘the anti Frish 
sétitiftient’ préevalentat ithe time*of my birth, deterthined 
to callthis first-born Patrick! “Miy mother, in) ani outburst 
of prophetit' love, foresaw her babed'bishop. “ Héte am I} 
Patrick; ‘the ‘young! bishop}'a ‘native New Yorker,’ on ‘ithe 
fetist! 6fSt? Patrick, Bishop “atid: Confessbrj°the Apostle 
of! Treland; caddressing'| what is perhaps the most’ brilliant 
ariet! itipressive: Sathering | of Teighineti the woke over 
toriight. » (HOD 

Tt'ds wood tobe ‘héte’' fed fibre reasons’ thah one. of 
am héattened by' this gathering of fepresetitative citizens 
of this community, who are not fearful of the thtigaboo 
obhyphenism; the! ghost of which,  trtist; is.laic forever. 
Wisesdr ! foolish: Ismay appear ‘in: sdyimg ti am!conceited 
endugh to, think that ‘novbetter? American: lives) than:my# 
selfoe Equally bdm:convinted: that 1 amithe better Amer= 
can! beeatise: bam Irishyand the ‘better Iristimam because 
Tf ansranbAmertican,:od>pelievesthat:iAmerica bas done 
more vthan ‘wé can’ :possibly:iconedivé to: keep alive and 
aggressive: the national hopes sof: Eriti. Itiwouldi bea 
most din-Ameticam act, aomostounholy thing, for:us tobe 
ashameéd-of-our Trish ancestrysin faith and !races!«e |yrrn 
° Especially is this trud when We bear:in-mind that there 
hascbeen‘a mutual and: abiding: contribution of all thate is 
bestzand all thatscounts) from: Ametita to: dreland, ‘antl 
from! Ireland: tor.Ameriva:;: Neithdr! things spresént;:nor 
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things to come; neither height nor depth; neither might 
nor right can ever possibly destroy the fact of this inti- 
mate relation. Because of this experience of history, this 
splendid assembly gathers, at the one hundred and thirty- 
third anniversary dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, to salute the venerable flag of Erin, and entwine 
it most reverently within the protecting egis and all-em- 
bracing folds of “Old Glory.” 

No taint in our loyal and undying allegiance to the 
Stars and Stripes, if we publicly proclaim our reverence 
for the hallowed memories that cluster around the land 
of our forefathers. Our love for Ireland intensifies our 
love for America. Erin has fought, suffered and bled 
through ages, as perhaps no other race, for the eternal 
principles our Flag and our Constitution stand for; 
namely, liberty and justice, civil and religious, racial and 
individual, agrarian and industrial. 

“The Day We Celebrate” conjures up in vision the 
land of the Gael, not merely the little sorrowful Emerald 
Isle of the North Atlantic, but the greater Erin, the land 
of the Celt’s dispersion, measured by the four corners of 
the earth, reaching over the seven seas, unto continents 
and islands afar. This night and this day, in every clime, 
the children of the Gael, and their children’s children, 
gather by common and holy impulse, to hear and tell the 
story of Ireland’s glory, to chant and lament her epic of 
sorrow, to pray and hope for her deliverance as a nation 
from the house of bondage. 

A unique catholicity not only marks her religious faith, 
but equally stamps her life, her character, and her in- 
fluence. On the stage of the world’s history, Erin has 
played many parts. She has been, in the highest sense, 
saint and scholar, apostle and priest, sage and soldier, 
bard and poet, prince and prisoner, exile and martyr. 
The tents of her exiled children are pitched in every land 
under the sun. The rare gifts and rich talents of her 
sons, denied opportunity on their own native soil, have 
found splendid and undying expression in successful and 
distinctive achievement all over the world. The stars at 
night keep eternal vigil unto the resurrection morn over 
the final bivouac of her warrior dead, heroes fallen asleep 
on nearly every battlefield of medieval and modern times. 
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A French historian tells us that, within fifty years after 
the fatal 1691, 400,000 Irish soldiers died on the battle- 
fields of France. 

TRELAND’s SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. 

In ever nook and cranny of Christendom, the foot- 
prints of her missionaries, saints and scholars can be 
visibly traced by historic monuments of religion and civi- 
lization. Two summers ago I found myself in a defile 
of the Apennines, kneeling at the tomb of St. Columbanus, 
an Irish missionary of the sixth century. Trained in the 
mondstic school at Bangor, in Erin, he was afire with 
apostolic zeal and with a passion for austerity and learn- 
ing; he crossed to France, where he labored for twenty 
years; then down over the Alps to Bobio, in northern 
Italy, where he established one of the most famous foun- 
dations of monasticism and culture the world has ever 
seen. To this day, after 1,300 years, St. Columbanus is 
revered and honored by the Italian people of the north 
from Milan to Genoa. 

Many centuries past, Ireland found her place in the 
sun. She has been more than anything else a builder 
of empire, not for herself, but rather for all mankind; 
not for material greatness and greedy conquest, but for 
justice and right, for honor and freedom, that humanity 
might be served, liberated and exalted. Dreamer and 
visionary she may be, who casts over the expansive hori- 
zon of her hopes and ambition a mystical charm and 
spiritual spell. Indeed, there is that intangible and in- 
definable something about her history that stirs unto ex- 
ultation of spirit the Irish heart, and wins the kindly 
sympathy of nearly all peoples. 

Through cycles of years, first of glorious achievement 
at home and abroad in the arts of peace; then through 
the long dark centuries of oppression and injustice in 
tribulation unspeakable, Erin as a nation, smiling amid 
her tears and weeping through her smiles; her body 
broken, but her soul unseared and unscarred; affliction 
on her brow, but gladness in her heart; overcome by 
superior brute force, but unconquered and unconquer- 
able—Ireland, I say, steps out of the pages of time a 
pathetic figure—noble, unique, mysterious, spiritual and 
immortal. 
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>We -Shall strive, im vain;to understand, Ireland's, past, 
present,.or fyutitre,|if-weiapproach the)matter\injahy other 
way than a spiritual mood. It is through: thé soul of 
Erin alone that we shall comprehend, in, a,measure, the 
integrity, the perpetuity, the continuity, and the sublimity 
of her national ideals. “The world ‘has ‘seldom, looked on 
the like before.’ Military might, mastery Of the sea, con- 
quest of commerce ‘aré ‘not of ‘her kingdom }’to “her. they 
mean, ds they have nearly always meant, tyranny, piracy, 
anda Condition of 'setvitude..° 0" thy 
The confines of this all-embracing catholic, spirit..are 
coterminous, with the bounds of the, earth and touch. the 
very, precincts Of eFasaven AfPely, _ By the north, star of 
faith in God and His all-wise. Providence, Erin. has. fixed 
her course in; fidelity and, loyalty and /has, never. sweryed. 
Under the, Southern Cross in exile and. penal colony, her 
soul has, been-tried by, fire, but /has,never been consumed. 
Wherever and wheneyer, the rising, sun of ,h ity..and 
justice appeared among nations, Win san eee ly. toy serve 
the, cause of freedom, against,.tyranny,, .no,, matter , what 
the sacrifice ; her sons. have. yaligntly,.gone. and, horne, in 
large ‘measure the burden, of the,day .and,the heats,.for 
others,; Over, the western ocean, in, the, crimson, glory, 
ofthe parting, day with her face, turnéd, away, from, her 
persecutor, she has visioned the shores | afid, gates ofa 
land of promise, verily, a city of God, in, the, mighty, Re- 


public of the: West, nist Boe soqod tort io ios 

In, sharp; contrast; to, what, .f\,hayebeen saying, Jet; us 
take another, angle. , Renan, the famous, Hrench agnostic, 
sang ithe, Nunc; dimittis of, lreland,|a generationiago,; when 
he wrote: “Alas! It too:i8;,doomed, to disappear, the 
Emerald; set in. the; westerajseas,5, hough, Renan;\was 
keen, enough ;to.recognize ;the spiritual, quality, and, force 
of the; Celtic national character, his,irceligious; mind! was 
imeapable of. judging honestly according, to; the, highest 
standard,jany.people,can| have, namely, the, spiritual, the 
immaterial and the, immortal. ;To,such as Renan, andche 
isja type, of many, -you, and], and/our kind, représenti the 
Gael-everywhere sighing: and, lamenting oven a lost.¢ause, 
a memory, of.something passed;forever. | To: these_who 
know ;usihet, ~we;-seem) but, wailing at Ireland’s,; tomb, 
chanting her everlasting requiem, while from sentiment 
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we keep aflame! the funeral torches of a long: past and 
pathetic memory.' Nothing could be further trom ‘the 
fact. ‘Pheadtional spirit of: Erin is: neither: dying, nor 
dead.oiiPurified: in a} furnace |of; tribulation -her, national 
idealsoand aspitations: are; consecrated more than ever. to 
acsetblime endeavor to .actualizes what. is almost,;simnat- 
taitiabléesinia: world: antl an ages reba knows: ab God, and 
His justice. 10 enisian 

i Phe: peniiss of} the! nish bphat and: mene is: ‘assentially 
spiritual and:noble!; No great. compliment is paid to Erin 
by emphasizing: stoos:sttongly »cher}omilitary,;: gléry:;and 
achievement, - ‘The philosophy, ranning, through, the story 
of jen; sword furnishes ;a, key,ito,her ,deep,,moral and 
spinitual,sense,of the ;value of/sacrifice, courage and. jfor- 
titude.,. {her isword has, eft -heen broken,.she ;has, never 
dropped, the,;hilt,,.not because, she Bloated over) carnage, 
batohecause.of, her immortal tenacity of, the, right.con- 
taniing, against oppression, .and,,of her SOY HOR that 
it, Keir hand, will TePay; in. His own, sonst HORE 
a ethagd _ LRELAND’S, Hicu: TDEALS., EEN RR 

‘What: thine you of'a-people, ‘with the wonderful» his: 
tory of the Insh; «who owilk prize!-above* national) ideals — 
now acceptett and fought for aniong nearly every race, 
those ideals that center>around the Chalice of: Ardagh;'a 
sa¢rificial cup! indicative of her worship and love of God; 
the Book of Kells, called the mostbeautifull book. ii) the 
world, an/illuminated) manuscript ‘of the Four: Gospels, 
preaching trath and justice;:and:the:CrossiofsCong, the 
sign andé ‘pledge! of ‘civilization: and*immortality.«'! These 
three! venerable rélics,; treasures’inthe:national museums, 
Dublin;'aresymbolic of religionjotruth cand ‘civilization, 
which’ have! always»appedled more to the Irish heart: than 
the: nierely ! humana imaterial' greatriess -of ! aan 
pesaery haval supremacy, and | world-wide trade's 

Religion)! truth and civilization alone reach the: soul: of 
arly people and" are "the 2only > informing | ino 
forces ito bring'any country’ to recognize sand: a 
rights of God, the rights of man, and the rights‘of 
[fi Tohave seemed:too jinsistetit on the ‘spiritual values And 
standards sof the Célt) I speak not merely’ as:a)chutch- 
manJoolt is! my: judgment» that: the conservation’ of! the 
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spiritual and moral in national ideals must be. maintained 
if democracy, in its highest concept, is not to perish, or at 
least be perverted into a curse instead of a blessing. 

Reverence, patience, and fortitude ennoble nations as 
well as individuals, and are virtues that leaven the mass 
of democracy, and save it from anarchy, revolt and dema- 
gogy. No higher sanction exists than the spiritual, which 
touches the hidden and eternal fountains of man’s very 
being. The divinity that doth hedge the king finds its 
counterpart in the reverence for law that true democracy 
demands from its votaries and beneficiaries. 


Not even here in our own beloved land have the forma- 
tive influences at work been entirely faithful to the soul 
instincts of democracy. We have been too busy money- 
making, brick-baking, mine-digging, and iron-working, 
good and necessary in themselves, but overshadowing too 
largely other and nobler functions of a great people. 
The mind’s eye of America has been fascinated with 
material progress and industrial success, with the glint 
and the glamour of enormous wealth and gigantic enter- 
prises in commerce and business. Nor have we been slow 
to feel, now and again, that all is not well, that under the 
mask of material well-being some enemy hides his hideous 

‘form, that something more vitally constructive and 
abiding must enter American democracy if this nation 
is to continue to be a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

It seems to be the judgment of conservative minds 
that the fabric of international law has been so structur- 
ally shaken and weakened as to need reconstruction. 
Naturally, the United States is much concerned -and 
should have a very prominent part in the councils of the 
nations. Our country should be prepared to submit a 
constructive and organic plan of international democracy, 
adjustable equally to republican and monarchial forms of 
representative government. That plan should be based 
on the principles of justice, right, and reason, axiomatic 
in their character and fundamentally expressive of inter- 
national morality. 

America might plead, with good grace, for a world- 
wide application of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Mark you, it is the principle underlying the Doctrine, 
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rather than the policy itself. Senator Root, in a speech 
on the Monroe Doctrine in April, 1914, said: 

The fundamental principle of international law is the prin- 
ciple of independent sovereignty. Upon that all other rules 
of international law rest. That is the chief and-necessary 
protection of the weak against the power of the strong. Ob- 
servance of that is the necessary condition to the peace 
and order of the civilized world. By the declaration of that 
principle the common judgment of civilization awards to the 
smallest and weakest State the liberty to control its own af- 
fairs without interference from any other Power, however 
great. 

America might urge, with even greater reason, the writ- 
ing into international law a Magna Charta of rights and 
liberties of little nations, which once for all should 
cease to be merely buffer States between the mighty and 
the strong. Not until the status of the smaller Powers 
be determined and guaranteed on the firm basis of equal 
sovereignty and freedom with the stronger nations, shall 
the ever-present incentive to conquest of territory be 
removed. 


TRELAND’S RicHts AS A NATION. 


Remember, that the great war of 1914 is the aftermath 
of the Balkan War of 1912. Dr. Brown, Professor of 
International Law, at Princeton, writes: ‘A civilization 
which could tolerate the denial of the just claims of the 
Serbian nation, and of the Serbs as a race, has surely 
merited the fearful chastisement it is now receiving.” 
Both the Entente and Central Powers, as well as the 
President of the United States, have publicly declared 
themselves in favor of doing justice to the weaker na- 
tions, and of recognizing their national rights. 

Surely an American principle of democracy this! The 
forty-eight States of our Union are sovereign States; 
and the sovereignty of Delaware, with a population of 
200,000, is as sacred to the American people as that of the 
Empire State, with its 9,000,000, or that of the United 
States with over 100,000,000. If such lofty sentiment 
shall prevail in the Peace Council, then Belgium, Poland 
and Ireland, not to speak of Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland, will win solid and perpetual guarantees of 
racial freedom and national independence, without let or 
hindrance from the stronger Powers. 
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|, Sparta and Athens) were sister)cities. of ancient Greece, 
but radically idifferent eepititn: barased oo romog. were 
their respective law-givers. , The laws of military Sparta 
would, have: been; eds Bert ack sauce At ens. 
btshascalways beet the fixedconvietion.of the :Lrish,;and 
experitite “confirnis ‘it, that England thas ‘not, ‘antdcan- 
not, he expected to ‘haye, ‘the genitis,. synipathy, of “wis- 
dom to. frame just, and) equitable Jaws, for, Ireland. 5... 
‘dnvthe péssible event that» neither the.\proposition|pf.a 
Worldwide extension of the principle'of the Montoe Doe- 
trine, nor the suggestion of a Magna Charta of rights*for: 
thé “smaller nations ‘be -enitertaliied, surely sthe svery min- 
ittitim’ ‘Of | justice cannot Jonger’ be denied! nations: like 
Poland and '‘Iteland, namely, the right’ of self-goveri: 
itient!/ “Bath convineed that: Ireland's greatest: opportunity 
in rhoderty times ‘has ‘come’ ify the! cotticil:chamber of the 
representatives of! all’ nations?!" It isenot for: me tos bug- 
gest who'shall prepare and’ present’ the case of Ireland. 
The’ Friendly! Sons'of"St. Patrickvalso might | well take 
thought of the matter. .bavornio 
Fifteen centuries have rolled! away’in«Irish history 
since ;Patrick; on ;the; Hill, of, Slane lit, the; Easter, Fire; of 
Christianity. It,was and is; the; ,eternal and. spiritual 
fire of life, and resurrection, ,.It has;neyer been quenched 
either, onthe, altars.or at, the firesides, either an, the mind 
or, heart, of -Erin,. .The;.undying; hope ,.it has. enkindled 
lives on, and, grows stronger. with the; passing years, ; Ine; 
land's, destiny, is still onjthe wing. | She.is,a;chosen, arrow 
in, the.quiven of the Almighty who shall,in )His.ingcrutr 
able and. .wise, Providence; one; day; flash across .the.firma; 
ment of the. nations the mighty, and.sublime purpose. that 
lies locked in, His,seerets unto,the dawh,of Ireland's, new 
life and brighter, day. poin' J ayo jo 2st 


: to astsic tdyte-yi10} 
to Enin’s! testament has been long since writtenintodDivine 
arid | humare shistory, :sHer: soul: she thas sabsolutéby) and 
irrevotably commended (to) G0d,0Creatior,, Her-bediy; shit 
hascsacrificedpanthnwould sacrifiee agdin,.to béan,theshiie 
imasioSornow: bf! other blood than: tier :Own. | Her: ritind 
She; Hass ¢onsecrateditél the niinistry jofocivilization and 
laweothe sworldsoveriog Her hart ralorit;,; withs!antiwe 
paralleled: magnanihity;oshe ‘has) presented:too-A mearitea, 
whom she loves bettervAlfam-heroveryrselfior} sonsibmid 
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May? say in éohtlusion that! Ireland’ will ever’ stand 
out tiishistory asthe 'tritiinph of failure; the stédpihg ‘to 
cotiquet’?' the \redthing ‘the heights - through the ‘depths. 
Holy Writ proclaims this ‘patadox’ as''God’s ‘way, “'T seél- 
don? think” of “Erin Withotit“recalling the words Of ‘the 
olds Prophet uf Fsraél! Zacharias ‘'“O' flee ‘ye® out’ Of the 
land‘of the north) for T' have seatteted you antd thé four 
winds of heaven; saith the Lotd.' After the glory He hath 
sen the to'the nations that! have robbed you’; for’ he that 
towchetly ydit;toticheth the! apple’ 6f' my’ eye.” “Patiently 
arth bravely? we Wait’ the hour of Erin’s Hactiverae ‘froin 
the ‘dark’ womb ‘of iijtistice!" The poet’ a 

Ito: ON Fastide fives, though “Jadgient ‘Tingers— 
tide (lAngels? feetiare avy sh 

basi Buti a planet's} years are ei 

raft, the stesast day, sas oth 


der 
fi 





BL Ds 


; it Influence’ on iieation 


fe Dtitiec 


Dr. Austin’ O’Mattey, ed noice 
A. Paper | Read at the Irish Race Convention, 
eUs9 Is “Philiidel pia," February 22)° 1919. 

He argument for. the stra ot, ‘Trelahtts, claimn 

: 19, self-determination; in, government,and. to; recog- 
nition by the, Peace Conference: is: thatshe has»never lost 
her ‘right to independence; and' ha$-dotie thore to'advante 
the! civilization ‘Of the wotld’ than’ all tHe’ ‘Srhall’ natiotis 
that have beeti recognized and fréed-"’ She Has’ papel 
than “Belgium, '' Czecho-Slovakid ‘and’ ‘Jugo- 4 Via com- 
bitted: and if we exe - the’ single work of thé’ Poles ‘ ‘ander 

Sobieski agaitist the’ Turks, we tay include Poland: te- 

land! had “a! fede betvathitheat mahy céntuties, before 

Brigland ‘and ‘Francé' as much as dréained of 'stith a Social 

condition, and.' 1400! yéary' before: Ttaly' and ' the United 

States’ ‘Canie” int’ éxistence!‘as! federal powers ; and’ she 

has itiever to the: present’ day’ erste’ her’ Claim to 

self cone _ At’ the’etid “of ' the tw elfth ‘cénitury a 

stitial he: Advériturers' from , Wales, and southern 

En stand, ee sathe dae and ‘wi the’ same ‘motives as 

the Mee rs gatids who Beoiita= oyed our ‘frontiers, 

raidee Trélantd ona ‘Were ‘defeatéd!’ They’ ‘finally’ settled 
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in a space about the size of the District of Columbia 
and were forgotten there. Four hundred years later, at 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the English, with- 
out any provocation or right, began a systematic subjuga- 
tion of Ireland. The Irish kept up a guerilla warfare for 
a century and then quit, because the Irishmen of fight- 
ing age, who had not been killed or sold into slavery in 
America, were in exile in military service on the conti- 
nent, building up France, America and Spain. Despite 
this absence of the fighting men Ireland had self-deter- 
mination in government until Castlereagh, a century ago, 
robbed her of her Parliament. From 1170 to 1919, then, 
never for an instant has even a respectable minority of the 
Irish people relinquished a full claim to its right of self- 
government. This opposition of the Irish to surrender, 
apart from any other reason, deprives England of all 
proscriptive right to Ireland, and even of a squatter’s 
right. Occupation by conquest after a just war can give 
a title to a territory, but there is no occupation, even if it 
has lasted for a thousand years, that justifies protested 
occupation by brigandage. 


The common supposition that the fundamental cause 
of the opposition of the Irish to the English is religious, 
would be foolish if religious differences were not at least 
a secondary factor in the condition. The Irish and Eng- 
lish will never make a homogeneous contended nation, be- 
cause they differ widely in blood; they are two distinct 
races, and races which have been at enmity since before 
historical time. The Irish are made up of four races, 
the Mediterranean Basin aborigines, the Middle Eu- 
ropean Alpine men, a few Norsemen and Danes, and 
among these Norsemen are the Cambro-Normans, and the 
Celts. The Celts are the men who have always ruled 
Ireland since the first century. The Norsemen, Danes 
and English in Ireland, a negligible quantity, are Teutonic 
in origin. The English people, however, are decidedly 
Germanic. They have the 'same southern \European 
aborigines as the Alpine men who are in Ireland, but the 
infusion of Teutonic Saxons from the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesus, the Jutes, Angles, Norse and Danes is enor- 
mous. The Celts in England were chiefly Belgae, Suenones 


and Veneti, who themselves were made more Teutonic 
\ 
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and Wendic than Celtic. The Irish Celts were all Gaels 
except a small colony of Damnonian Brythons in West- 
ern Connaught. The Irish in their government have al- 
ways acted like Gaelic Celts because their leaders were 
Gaelic, or Gallic, Celts; the English in their government 
have always acted like Germans because their leaders 
have been Teutonic, Northern Germans. The southern 
Germans are not Teutonic; the Bavarians, Austrians and 
Wurtembergers are Alpine men in subjection to the 
Germans—for the Austrian Germans were originally 
Bavarians. The English are more Teutonic in blood 
than the South Germans, and the Gallic or Gaelic Celts 
and the Germans have been traditional enemies since long 
before the Christian era. The present war is between 
Celt and German primarily in its leaders, and has been 
fought along the old Marnean Fields. Since there is this 
opposition in race between the Irish and the English, and 
since the Irish have proved that their national aspirations 
are unconquerable, it is a matter of mere common-sense 
for the English to placate the Irish, not to keep up an in- 
terminable quarrel ; and the only means possible to placate 
them is to give them self-determination in government. 
IRELAND TAUGHT EUROPE. 


This Irish people, which has never been conquered, 
asks self-determination because, as has been said, they 
have done more for civilization than all the free States 
combined. When the Roman Empire disintegrated be- 
tween the fifth and seventh centuries through internal 
degeneracy and invasion by the Germans, Huns and other 
northern and eastern barbarians, Irish teachers almost 
alone preserved human learning for western civilization. 
Historians constantly mention the fact that Latin and 
Greek literatures were preserved for the world by the 
monks of Europe, but they neglect to say that the mon- 
asteries Of Europe from Milan to the Hebrides, from 
the days of Colum-Cille and Columbanus to the destruc- 
tion of the Irish monasteries by the Teutonic Norsemen 
and Danes, were almost all founded by Irishmen. At the 
after the Roman Empire had faded away. The oldest 
present day there are 155 Irish Saints venerated in Ger- 
many, 46 in France, 32 in Belgium, 12 in Italy and 8 in 
Scandinavia, who christianized and taught these nations 
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tratiscription of Horace in éxistindé is’ in ‘Bernie, and it'is 
Written in" Celtic: charactefs' and has glossés in’ Irisly. 
Any’ rian ‘in'Central ‘and Northern’ Europe: between ‘the 
sixth afdSninth ¢efitiities who knew Greek ‘was’ either 
Trish Ge he had been eduedted by Irtshinen. ©The satte is 
tresof ffthematios! Tsien) oA) Dsios eyswis ov: 

“TPKE Gertnanic Rugiish Were Uhtistiaitizell and 'talight ‘to 
rédd “did ‘Write by the Trish monks!’ ‘The Avil Saidin 
afliteration ‘used in ‘tnetrical Sagas until, the Norinan’ in- 
vasidn' Of England*is'an Itish“itivention ‘and waS' ith- 
patted ‘to thé’ Briglishi ‘by the’ Itish;'as is’ thyme ‘every 
poetic literature in! the world: Vernacular “poets ‘on ‘the 
continent of Biirope' did not ‘tse Phyine: ‘tihtil ‘thé ‘hitth 
cerittiry, and the early'thyined Latin’ hymns were written 


by Sedulius' and ‘other Itishinéti “The Latins and’ Greeks 
fad flo nétion Of rhyme.’ The Vefy teri rhyme is'a Celtic 
Wotd: “Phe rhyming ‘int the’““TainBo' Chiailgne” is i 
féct' and“most coitipliea bet: ‘and ‘the! “Tain” is: over’ two 
thousaid' Yeats’ old: 'Thereis no ‘epic of prowth'in the 
World ‘that? Yembtely approaches’ the! excellence Of the 
Ttish'* Tain ‘except the Thad, and every saga in the Tliad 
Ce eee ene ee oe 
As rhyme was ‘imparted ‘by the Itish to. European 
civilization certairily all mOdeért ‘rmusit is Irish "in ‘origin, 
at‘least; ‘as ‘far as’ the ‘melodic eletient ‘is ‘Concerned ; “and 
almidst ‘cértaifily hafmony ‘is’ also ' Irish. Modern’ music 
is differentiated essentially’ by the ternary phrase-fotm' in 
mélody from’ ‘the single” and” binary’ phrase-fornis’ of 
mediaeval ‘Music, aid ‘this ternary fort begins with’ the 
inelotly “Hibblin a Ruin?’ written by Carol O'Daly at the 
etd of ‘the fourteenth centtify:’ About the “year '653'St: 
Gertrude of Brabant sent to Ireland ‘t6 ‘ask’ St. Ultan ‘for 
teachers to instftict ‘her ‘nuits ‘at! the Abbey’ of Nivelle ‘in 
the‘art Of ‘psdlmody.’ ‘Jolit’'Scotus Erigéna}'an Irishman, 
is‘the first'European writer to mention the ‘primitive! form 
of! counterpoint ‘called orgaiiiin a’ century’ beforé' ary 
one'else “wrote Of | it?’ Moreover; ‘the ‘first ‘dictionary ‘in 
médiéval Europe’ was written in Irelarid ‘by’Cormac mat 
Cullinane, and it'is apélyglot dictidhary ;'the' first proof 
thatthe earth isa’ globe was thadé by’the Trishman Ferghil 
O'Farrell, Bishop of Salsburg, who died‘in 7855 and ‘the 
first! love’ songs 6f! Eutope ‘até’ Trish, ‘as’ Green’ ‘in’ his 
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“Shogt dlistory of.the English,People’’ says,| “Fora, itime 
itrseemedias if *.* *,Geltic-and not; Latin Christianity,.was 
to mold the destinies, and thechurches,of the; West.” Old 
Gaelic:was used am the; church, litargyfrom the ‘prides 
td:Bobbio in Itely,and only. the, presence, of, the, ope 7 
Rome made Latin finally prevail.» lie orkw von 

‘Imimodenti, times: Ireland has prodiiced; MOE: scientists 
tharblalh the small, mations combined ;,.and isome,ok these 
aly ema ithe, greatest in the! world, ;iSis/Robert 

Boyle, born in W aterford, dn) 1627, | was the >‘father, .of 
modern chemistry, 5: oir Hans ,Sloane,, the ph sician, who 
Was, bern, in. Ulster.j in, 1660,, made a Scion collection 
which: was the foundation Of, the British ,.Musenm. Sir 
George Stokes, of Sligo, was, the greatest mathematician 
of the, aumeteenth ,century,, at. the, least he. was the; equal 
ofjany, man that century ‘produced ;, Sir’ William, Hamil- 
ton, of Dublin, the astronomer, was another, of. the, dis- 
coverers in, higher mathematics ; John. ps ndall, of ‘County 
Carlow,. was one, of the | greatest shysicists OF Enrope i in 
his de a ‘Hary Archer and. ‘Athtia man were biologi ists: of 
ine hi hest aa Th pure science Lotd’ Kelvin, orn in 
Hellas fn 4, "was ‘One of. the, erratess masters ‘that 
eves, iyed in any ; age of the weld, It is aeebontle 
ae e yn “surpassed by. even Sir Isaac’ Newton. him- 

elvin’s work. in’ electricity ‘and - ‘avigation has 
ini enced: the; civilization of the entire yes essentially. 
orse, ‘the, inventor of the _ telegraph, was the grand- 
som. of an. Tris shman ;. MarroB, the, inventor ‘of the wire- 
ige§, "telegraph, if half Trish’; Henry, ‘O'Reilly built the 
Hiatt iceeaph" line}, Lord isn vin invented the _taéthod of 
cab ing: under fae ‘ocean... Sato iny who. frvstitey the _sub- 
arine, vand N icCormiesk, WwW ) inns th e Bieieas ma- 
oie fy WETS, a all’ AEP 


0 Great. RISH, Docrors py A “rants 
oT Fae Disbliti School ' of » Medicine. has inflitenced:the 
science tandiart: of! medicine threvighout:jtheworldoiiIn 
internal medicine Stokes, ‘Corrigan: and (Graves aré still 
duthorities!: s Quain’s : Anatomy?” : i) still, the: chief text- 
book: English. Almroth- Wright, another: Irishmamn;,is 
nowyone: of ithe Preatest authorities m, thehworldvisiovat+ 
cin¢éstheraipysi Hedliscovered the anti-typhoid vaccination 
which has freedithe antniesiandinaviés.of the world.from 
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a plague which only twenty years ago was one of the 
greatest horrors of war. One of the most eminent sur- 
geons we ever had in America was John Murphy of 
Chicago. O’Dwyer’s invention for intubation in diph- 
theria has saved innumerable lives throughout the world. 
Emmet, who still lives to our honor, was one of the 
leading gynecologists of the world in his day, Ephraim 
MacDowell, Hunter Maguire, McBurney, Howard Kelly, 
John Keating and John Deaver are other famous Amer- 
ican physicians of Irish blood. 

The greatest orator that spoke English was the Irish- 
man Edmund Burke, although the best French rhetoric- 
ians rank Daniel O’Connell almost as high. Curran, 
Grattan, Sheil, Meagher and Father Tom Burke had no 
superiors in English not excepting Fox and Gladstone. 
Channing, the Prime Minister of England, and another 
of the great orators, was a Derryman. 

In dramatic literature by far the best work done in 
England since Shakespeare’s time was done by Irishmen. 
The most subtle and difficult dramatic form after high 
tragedy is pure comedy; not the romantic comedy like 
that of Shakespeare, but the technical pure comedy, in 
which Moliére is one of the world’s masters. There has 
never been a single pure comedy produced by a German, 
Italian or Spaniard ; the comedies of the world are French 
and English. Congreve, an Englishman who was reared 
from early childhood in Ireland, wrote comedies which 
are now somewhat dimmed by age, but the comedies 
which are ever new and everlasting are those created by 
the Irishmen Sheridan and Goldsmith. Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal,” “The Rivals,” “The Critic” and 
“The Duenna,” and Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” 
are unsurpassed in the comedic literature of Europe. 
George Farquhar, of Derry, is in the company of Con- 
greve. His “Beaux’s Stratgem” and “The Recruiting 
Officer” are still living works of dramatic art. Our 
English term “boniface” for a landlord is derived from 
one of Farquhar’s characters. Other remarkable Irish 
dramatists are George Bernard Shaw and Synge. Shaw is 
the cleverest dramatist we have had in English in over a 
century, and Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” is the highest 
tragic fragment we have had for that period. 
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Besides these dramatists the Irishmen Dean Swift and 
Laurence Sterne, who created “Tristram Shandy” and 
“Corporal Trim,” are among the greatest names in mod- 
ern English literature. .Other classic writers are the 
Irishmen Steele, Sir Philip Francis, George Berkeley and 
James Ussher. Minor classic authors are Sir John Den- 
ham, Nahum Tate, Lever, Lover, Maria Edgeworth and 
Thomas Moore. The novelist George Meredith had, like 
Marconi, an Irish mother. Edward MacDowell, the lead- 
ing American musical composer, was of Irish descent; 
Crawford, the father of Marion Crawford, the novel- 
ist, who made the statue of Columbia on the dome of 
the Capitol at Washington, was a son of Irish parents; 
Henry Inman, Copley and Moran, the painters, were of 
Irish descent ; St. Gaudens, the great sculptor, Kelly and 
Boyle, are as Irish as Victor Herbert. 

Five American Presidents, among whom is President 
Wilson, were of Irish descent, and a sixth, Roosevelt, 
had, he said, some Irish blood. During the past century 
over fifty Governors of States have been Irish. The 
only Senator that represented three different States was 
James Shields of Tyrone. The most influential Chief 
Justice the United States has had was Roger Brooke 
Taney, who was of Irish descent. The present Chief 
Justice, Edward'D. White, is the grandson of a ’98 rebel. 
One of the best Chief Justices England has had was Lord 
Russell, an Irishman. One of the most eminent lawyers 
we have had in this country was Charles O’Conor. 

‘THE Usiguitous Ir1sH SOLDIER. 


Volumes have been written on the Irish soldier all over 
the world. Owen Roe O’Neill, Leopold O’Donnell and 
Prim of Spain, Hassan Bey O’Reilly, Ambrose O’Higgins 
and Admiral Patrick Lynch, of Chili, Montgomery, Guy 
Carleton, Count Peter Lacy, of Russia, Zachary Taylor, 
Napier, Meade, MacCooke, Early, Phil Kearny, Cle- 
burne, MacMahon and Mangin of today’s French army. 
Wolseley, Roberts, French, the Duke of Wellington are 
Irish, and the superior of all in the opinion of General 
Grant was Phil Sheridan. Grant ranked Sheridan “with 
Napoleon and Frederick and the great commanders in 
history.” There were hundreds of others. 

The War of the Revolution in America, which freed 
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and <reatedsthe United: States was: really-an Irish war. 
The Toriesiof New: Eigland,aftenthe Revolution;-broke 
into:the procession and beganitorclaim that the: beat the 
English. -‘Dhey have!-repedtéd. this: so.ofter that! they 
believe it themselves now;:and: they! certainily have: fooled 
thec temaihder of :Ametica. | 

aF nom) the: end:of: the, war. in Exelaind mi 1651! uit ‘the 
Révolution;: lallythe drish | that could! leave: that count 
did-sos://They wentlinto: military. setvice on the Continaiit, 
butsthey poured into America incessantly: from! Mainezto 
Georgia::|: Between: 1649 arid 1672alone;:!10,000i Irish 
camesheére,:j;]md729 nearly 6,000 ‘Irisln¢ame sto Philadel- 
phiayand only about:250- English: During the 'first) two 
weeks of. Angust, 1772;:3;500 Irish eittered:Philddelpiia. 
From'!1700 to 1789 more ae came here than a oweet 
European people. §) {191i + 26 9 

«Wher the Revolution bepatt ateviens of tie’ angtiérs Of the 
Diectaratidn. Of ‘Indepetiderice? were Trish: beginning avith 
Johit' Hancock! 'the Président of! Cotigresso* Ati Frishmai, 
Thompsot,' niade the first eopy ‘of it for ‘Congress, ‘and 
an/Trishttan,' Nixon, first! read it to! thé! people’: Dunlaj, 
ariothets' Itishinan,, firstprinted' it. George”! ‘Taylor, a 
signer, was.the first amnthuniition maker inthe War?’'Pol- 
lock, att Frishmar, contribtited  £300,000%' Fox!’ atiétlfer 
Irishman, contributed’ £900,000. ‘Th ‘one time OF fitatictal 
stringeney! of £315,000! contributéd if Philadelphia, the 
Friendly?! Sons' of: oe. °Patrick' here’ gave one’ third; ‘ot 
£112,000:0 

The first afitied “attack ‘on laid’ Against’ the British in 
the Revolution was! made: four! months: before-the Battle 
of; ;-Liexingtén) atioPoertsmonth ‘bys Johm Sullivanpva fter 
ward |Major-Geheral, Sullivan. >He: was the'son“ofoOwen 
Sullivan, ofvLiniérick:!” )The. first dedisive’ vietory6f ‘the 
Revaltition: or\thei -Arherican catise was! the capture! of 
1,500 Toriesinéat | Wilimington\ North’ Carolirid, by @ol- 
onek ;James: Moore).afterward: General) a: alésceridant of 
Regen Qi Moore of thie Rebéllionof 16411 9¢The .firstepent 
eralcofficer dkilledoon!ithe ‘American side owas)Richaird 
Moatganieny:of Donegals The firsthattack ‘orfithe Engtish 
at seahwas: made) bycthel five: O'Brien> brothers ‘itp 1729; 
the first commodore tof -thebAnierican navy was” 
Barry of Wexfesd:A Dr. Watren;! who twas: killed !on 
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sunker Hilf! ‘was ‘an ‘Erishman.*’ Four of’ Washington’s 
Major-Gerierals;'» Montgoniery/s\Gonway, Sullivan t-and 
Knox, were ‘born ‘int Ireland > fourteen of! his Brigadier- 
Generals, ‘atriong. whom: was ‘Anthony> Wayne; were ‘born 
in Irdland.>- Washington’s Surgeoh+Genéral) wasialso born 
in Treland.!: Wher the! Frenchocame loverotoiend; Gorn+ 
wallis) ‘theofirst four regiments were! frish tola:man. +: |: 

The Atmérican armies ‘during: the Revolution never got 
above 25,000 men vat any! time.:: Major-General Robin- 
son, whoivds ‘sent here) by; thes English: Goveriment:at 
théSeqd’ of ‘the! svar’ toexchange sprisoners, and several 
other contemporaries! reported ‘thatonehalf ofi the: Arher+ 
icamoatmy had tbeen borti in» Ireland) cone+quartery:was 
German ‘atid’ English and the iremaining:quarter>:iwere 
native-bortii °Ofi‘the native-born many! gvere: Irish:cin 
descent” ‘Aw exactly | similar ¥eport: wascmade -touthe 
Ameridan Gongréss'ia ‘few years later/’ ‘The. ‘troops of 
Pennsylvaria) and Virginia were called by General Lee 
the “Line of Ireland.” Stark’s two regiments from Wew 
Hampshire: were-‘all Irish. ;;, William; MacNeyvin; saidj in 
Newh Work «in ;1809..that \‘onevef the offenses- charged 
upon: the, Trish, and; amongst the {many ,pretexts fen) re+ 
fusing | retiress. to; the, Catholics; of ;,Jreland,;| was; that 
16,000 of; them )\had; fought,on: the, \side; of the!| Amer; 
icans.”’, if there\were 16,000-Catholie-Irish.im the armies, 
there were:at; least-as many; Protestant, Irish,, At; Valley 
Forge whole companies spoke Gaeli¢e constantly all winter, 
If ithe; United ;States :is, today the foremost nation,of the 
world, and not in.a! condition/like Ireland, she:can thank, 
under.God,Almighty, not the French,-but; the Irish people. 
Now letoAmerica:pay her: debt of-honor by stariding be- 
hinidd the: ridin an. thein aamaed> for tovansot — anid 
parsers » atelt ont 


" iimeria’s $s! Debi: to: ireland: 


“f MICHAEL | J. ‘O'BRIEN. 
4 n vad. Delivered at the. Irish Race, Lely 
Philadelphia, February 22,1919.) yo5idu: 
\ NE, ‘af ‘the many reasons why,,American citizens of 
Trishncblood> ‘believe’ thatthe Government ° ofiathe 
United States shotild instruct its! répreséittatives at’ the 
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Peace Conference to see to it that the principle of self- 
determination, as enunciated by President Wilson should 
be applied to Ireland in the same manner as it is about 
to be applied to the other smali nations, is that America 
owes a debt to Ireland for services rendered, and now 
is the psychological moment in which to pay it. I believe 
it is generally admitted, even by England’s best friends, 
that the greatest single force which animated the people 
of the United States in entering the world-war is the 
universal sympathy of our people toward France. The 
spiritual side of our nature was moved at what appeared 
to be the inevitable defeat of the French, and America 
being cognizant of its indebtedness to France on account 
of the aid rendered to us by that nation in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, we entered the war on the side of 
France and her allies. We have paid the debt we owed 
to France, and have paid it with interest, and America 
has well disproved the assertion that “Republics are un- 
grateful.” 


But, in the payment of our debts, we should at least 
be consistent, for we cannot afford to let it be recorded in 
history that it was only to the strong we were grateful 
and that in our hour of triumph we turned a deaf ear to 
the call of a people who also contributed much to the 
success of the American Revolution. * Now, I have read 
the statements of public men and of newspapers and mag- 
azine writers, that America is in no way indebted to 
Ireland, and historians say that neither Ireland nor her 
sons took any part in the American Revolution; that we 
have furnished no evidence on that point; that the Irish 
did not begin to emigrate to this country until long after 
the war, and that, therefore, America is under no obliga- 
tion to the Irish to interfere in this or any other Irish 
question. That is an assertion that must be met, and I, 
for one, am compelled to admit that the Irish have not 
furnished satisfactory proof in support of our claims. It 
is true we have talked a good deal about it and we have 
exhibited great gifts of oratory when dealing with the 
subject, but oratory does not convince the great jury 
of the people; we must produce some evidence more 
tangible and more convincing than mere oratory. 

American and English records contain an abundance 
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of evidence in support of the case, and my purpose, in 
the few moments at my disposal, is to exhibit some few 
of these proofs and to show that America is under 
obligations to the Irish, notwithstanding all assertions to 
the contrary. I have here a number of documents that 
have never before been exhibited in public. For example, 
here is a photographic reproduction of an official report 
from General Sir Henry Clinton, Commander-in-Chief 
of the English armies in America, to Lord George Ger- 
main, Secretary of War, taken from the original ar- 
chives at the Public Record Office in London. It is 
dated New York, October 23, 1778, and was in response 
to a communication from Germain dated March 8, 1778, 
directing Clinton “to draw off from the American army 
the number of Europeans which constitute its principal 
force.” Clinton related the difficulties of the task and 
among other interesting things, said: “The Emigrants 
from Ireland are in general to be looked upon as our 
most serious antagonists. They had fled from the real 
or fancied oppression of their landlords. Through dread 
of prosecution for the riots, which their idea of that 
oppression had occasioned, they had transplanted them- 
selves into a country where they could live without appre- 
hension and had estranged themselves from all solicitude 
for the welcome of Britain.” This, I submit, was a most 
remarkable admission for the English general, and proves 
that the Irish in Washington’s army were a very im- 
portant factor. 

Next I show you a photographic reproduction of a 
letter from one Ambrose Serle, to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Secretary of State. It is dated New York, September 25, 
1776. Ambrose Serle was private secretary to Lord 
Dartmouth, and was sent here in 1776 as a confidential 
agent of the British Cabinet for the purpose of deter- 
mining and reporting upon the real conditions in Amer- 
ica and with special instructions “to ascertain the char- 
acter, strength and personnel of the rebel army.” I shall 
read for you one passage from this letter: 

Great numbers of emigrants, particularly Irish, are in the 
Rebel army, some by choice and many for mere subsistence. 
They have also many transported felons, who have ex- 


changed ignomy and serviture for a sort of humor and ease, 
by entering among them. This is fuither argument against 
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the “ttdhSpor Afiow'” bf Sich People ii"future!' Coffitiement 
that'd dabdr at-hotte anightvamswer some valuable purposes 
there; and would: be as nes punishment, to. the convicts. pel 
phe Ge ale aif mah AMUEY by, ringing eat 

$ so adding phn at lready: too 8 tat, Ye 
wei Aelia pitt diitise: het? 
Me ‘Seile’s characterization’ of the’ aan political’ refu- 
gees yas; .conyicts,”’ and his. récommendation Hind those 

ee ee same jway| of thinking | at bone be® subjé etéd”'to 
Bh nish rae tt: not Surprising ; but 4 hat Me uti 2sHoi. 
ly, knew, his ;business, is indicated by His: avice td ce 

gorenmet tO, exercise ~ <its sauthiarity “by pe Shibiting ‘the 
Soa ny more] ‘Trish hithen to, per ee whére they 
mn ‘Bret Buitain, ‘much injur iD, “adding 


HE e to, the force of Americ inst he He’ ori 
i eran if Also; me the Pah ic at ie i 
GaLLowsy’ § Testieony.” 


26 tog Dax bert 
You have, heard much of; the, American bpslonl en, 
Gallawayowho testified. as..to the, racial, eerpnasesipn of 
the; Amerigan.army at, the 5 per apy quiry.in, the 
Howse! Ain quan tn at evidence. has., ie 
impugned b ry. MOTE; juke one historian ;, they assail 4 at: 
‘evmethtess 5. some ignore it entirely, and still others damn 
ne, such. testimeny. was jever given; To meet.this charge. 
1, show) you; now,a fac-simile , af the. yery first, printing 
of this, testimony, .in.,the Royal, (Gazette of October, rit 
1779. See the inscription at the head of this Spey of, the 
Gazette, | saying it, was, “published” by. James san 
Printer to, the;, King’s  Most., Excellent, Majesty, ., Wil 
historians ee doubt the assertion: that. this eyidence.,was 
eyen given é.;J, shall, read, just,ong, gnestion and anseer 
LO YPHo. « es ONAL mt oiod tn ditromnttant 
'Qo'That partjofthe Rebel army ithat britiatid. in the service 


oe Congress), were they, chiefl posed. of, natives of 
A Fats or; were | the greatest. patt 0} Fthem, English, “peotch 


an 
he -aiiés aie placés bf! ‘nei?’ abtiviey bethig taken 
Pr z can yr aa renee with-precision; There were 


reely on rth natives of America; about gne- -half Irish, 
ite Sees raarth were Bhiglish ahd’ Seoteh, orn 89" 


<aWe have: placed teo much: dependence on-this, - testimnntry 
ane? Have" \gorie’ on claiming’ th One-half Washington’s 
atny were Trish,” but’ T, fot’ one; "Us ‘not, as" T’shall Tater 
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show?! {b knew, itv fact;ithatiit was senly, an-estimate.of 
Gallowaly’s} ‘aiid ‘ah ‘overestitmate at that. However, we 
also havé6thet eviddeticé Turtiishéd by Gaflowsty:? in “the 
shape’ of two letters Féin hith'te the Earl oe Dad ttmoath, 
both from Philadelphia, one dated January '9¥!°9?78) dnd 
the other Marcly:4;::1778,: both’ -written while he was 
Superintendent .of Police,,of; this; city, ,In,one letter, he 

isilt evee 


said: 

I speak, m rd, not upon uncertain, conjectures respect- 
aig the ptcoe isaii "ot the Americans iy genetal : 
intelligence “is'indegsant from’ the “most t t” pdt °F ‘the 
Middle Cofsnee and ail the’ Black Set ihente oat Such) as 
may sick pesidnd on.” As a proof of ees of ‘thé ‘na’ 
tives ©: fet a to the preseit Rebellion, there ‘aré Hot otie 
in ten Of theit whole’ army who' are ' ‘hot’ efthet | lish; 
Scotch) of Irish; but by far the greatest number sof Irish// 

Ad! ii the Otherhe saidio “Rronvithe begining there 
has. bedada” réluctance in the natives of /Amdtica' to 
eritér Gnt6' thes repular’ serviced ofthe eRebellion’s The 
Eiiglish{! Seoteh ‘and Trish)! by! far thermobtupatt of>the 
latter, have principally composed théecrebel' regulamariny)> 
The original’ 6f ‘the! letters of «which othesé are! photox 
eriphieeopies até iti thelarchivesspreservediat the Tower 
of Wedron! awoeb bemmd bastorl nt siqosq salt Isrlt 

Heré is ‘another preciods docititient whiel T Haver dis- 
covert: DIG aopage from tie“ Diary of Major Jdshua 
Pell, an ‘English ‘artity / officer) andthe very firs entry 
int this ‘diaty Gs! ander’ date! of Jutie 81776) and tedds: as 
follows? Sf THE Srébels ednsist thieflyofe Trish irddemp+ 
tionists and vonviets the most audacious rascals: exist) 
ing!"'S Péll’s2Diary /Shows-that! héowas onty/a vetyoshort 
tite in Americas when he discovered this interdsting fact) 
He wrote Gt after the battle of DroissRiviéresy in which 
le! participated) aide Todo not; vf ‘course; mean to dnfer 
that heswas referring t6! the! \Ameri¢an army laseai whole} 
bit tB"the! tresps With When He caine dh cottactoni that 
occasion” namely, ‘thé °Penris¥lvania dame’ And thatthe 
was |pastified ir thinking thatthe Ametican ‘rebels’ were 
chief parish fay ‘be inferred frome the desériptionowhich’ 
( ieee SEnenry i e) of Witginia? gavel of these it POS ps : 6 

(Meigs? oft vd bsigsoisin, esw doulw, mojeatl ¢ S31TtO 

re. known by the designation of ‘the Line Of Penn- 
sf RSMO RUE Au An Rene Saget riers te 
priety)itallled ithe! Linecofgireland 2 Bote anil’ dariagy they 
were Anipatient ant refractory, ent, would jalways pretenien 
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appeal to the bayonet to a toilsome march. General Wayne 
and his soldiers were singularly fitted for close and stub- 
born action, hand to hand in the center of the army. 

That statement I have copied from General Lee’s per- 
sonal “Memoirs.” 


-BANCROFT’S MISSTATEMENTS. 


Now, Bancroft, in his “History of the United States, 
says that: 

The people of Ireland sent against the Americans their 
best troops and their ablest men (as if the people could have 
had anything to do with the sending of troops), and that 
although “the triumph of the Irish Volunteers was one of 
the first fruits of the American Revolution, the gratitude of 
the Irish took the direction of loyalty to their King.” 

What are the facts, as shown in the records of the 
time? I have examined the official proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, the American, English and Irish newspapers, as 
well as numerous other obscure records, and letters and 
papers of public men of the time, I find from these un- 
questioned sources of information that all Ireland was 
in a ferment of excitement from the moment the news 
came that the American Revolution had broken out; 
that the people in Ireland burned down the factories 
where clothing and supplies were being manufactured 
for the army; that they captured and destroyed supplies 
on the way to transports; that in every part of the 
Island the recruiting officers met with absolute failure, 
notwithstanding the offer of the most alluring awards; 
that funds and supplies were raised at public meetings 
and sent to America for the use of Washington’s army; 
that powder and ball and other military stores were 
shipped out of Ireland for America; that American priv- 
ateers were succored in Irish harbors ; and nothing betfer 
illustrates the feelings of the Irish people toward the 
Americans than the remark made by the great English- 
man, Horace Walpole, in his letter to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory in June, 1776, when he said: “All Ireland 
is America-mad!” I show you a photograph of part of 
a letter from Cork, dated September, 1775, to an army 
officer in Boston, which was intercepted by the captain 
of an American privateer and published in the Philadel- 
phia papers “by orders of Congress.” In this letter the 
writer said that in the whole counties of Cork and Kerry 
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the recruiting officers were able to pick up only one 
recruit, and he was under the influence of a landlord; 
that the recruiting officers were driven out of the towns 
by angry mobs, and saying that many of the Irish sol- 
diers in the English regiments destined for America 
“swore they will never draw a trigger against the Amer- 
icans, amongst whom they all have relations!” And the 
writer further said that the Irish soldiers “expressed so 
much repugnance for the service they were ordered on, 
that I am: fully persuaded the army will suffer severely 
by desertion.” Most assuredly he was a prophet, because 
I find in the New York and Philadelphia papers, all 
through the early years of the Revolution, numerous ad- 
vertisements by English army officers, offering rewards 
for the apprehension of Irish deserters. 

What more significant testimony can be adduced on 
this point than the letter which Arthur Lee wrote Wash- 
ington on June 15, 1777, in which he said: 

The resources of our enemy are almost annihilated in 
Germany, and their last resort is the Catholics of Ireland. 
They have already experienced their unwillingness to go, 
every man of a regiment raised there last year having 
obliged them to ship him off tied and bound, and most cer- 
tainly they will desert more than any troops whatsoever. 

Perhaps you have heard of the address which Ben- 
jamin Franklin sent the Irish people in 1778, but it is 
probable very few of you have ever seen a copy of -it. 
Here it is, and a very scarce and precious document it is, 
I can assure you. It is entitled “An Address to the Good 
People of Ireland on Behalf of America,” by Benjamin 
Franklin, and as you can see, it is dated Versailles, 
France, October 4, 1778. Its opening sentence reads: 

The misery and distress which your ill-fated country has 
been so frequently exposed to, and has so often experienced, 
by such a combination of rapine, treachery and violence as 
would have disgraced the name of government in the most 
arbitrary country in the world, has most sincerely affected 
your friends in America and has engaged the most serious 
attentions of Congress. 

And the closing paragraph reads: 


But, as for you, our dear and good friends of Ireland, if 
the government which you at this time acknowledge, does 
not, in conformity to her own true interest, take off and 
remove every restraint on your trade, commerce and manu- 
factures, I am charged to assure you that means will be 
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Campion, Blessed Edmund: 


MSEOY, TOG Te ed Nia Benziger, $1.00 
Carrol of Carrolton, Charles: 
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Cottolengo, The Ven. J. B.: 
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